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MRS. SOPHIA J. ST. JOHN. 


Died at Bridgeport, Conn., on Thursday, Dec. 27, 1855, Soputa J., 
wife of Samuel St. John, jun., aged fifty-five. 


On the 12th ultimo we made the announcement 
of this lady’s death, and gave a brief obituary 
notice. There has since been published in the 
« New-York Curistian Inquirer” a more ex- 
tended account of her character, to the truthful- 
ness of which we can testify from intimate personal — 
knowledge. 

This notice we now cheerfully publish at the 
request of a distant correspondent, with whom we 
coincide in the opinion that so admirable an exam- 
ple of female character should be extensively held 
up for the imitation of the rising generation of her 
sex. In referrmg to the announcement of her 
death, the writer in the “Inquirer” says, — 

We cannot put this fact on record, without ac- 
companying it with some grateful recollections 
of the excellent woman whose departure it an- 


nounces. 
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Mrs. St. John, whose maiden name was Wil- 
liams, was born in Providence, R.I., Aug. 9, 
1799. Several of the years of her childhood were 
passed with her uncle, Mr. Nathaniel Felton Wil- 
liams of Baltimore, the well-known, early friend of 
Unitarianism in that city ; from whom she imbibed 
her strong interest and earnest zeal in Liberal 
Christianity, as well as her practical piety, and de- 
yotion to good works. After passing her girlhood in 
luxury and elegance, she was called, at the age of 
fourteen, home to her father’s house in Brooklyn, 
Conn., by the misfortunes of the family; and, as 
the oldest child, placed, in a manner, at the head of 
domestic affairs. Here she soon began to manifest 
an energy, sagacity, and disinterestedness, which 
won the respect of all her relatives and neighbors. 
The care, education, and the comfort and encour- 
agement, of her brothers, fell very much on her ; 
and she proved herself a most faithful sister as 
well as excellent daughter. 

In 1826, Miss Williams married Samuel St. 
John, jun., at that time an extensive and very 
wealthy merchant at Mobile, Ala. Ten years of 
great prosperity followed, durmg which she was 
enabled to use the means and influence of her hus- 
band: for the furtherance of the fortunes of her 
own family. Indeed, she seemed to value her 
wealth chiefly as the instrument in helping others ; 


and, in the day of her greatest prosperity, fashion, 
display, luxury, pleasure, had no attractions for 
her earnest, busy, and conscientious spirit. She 
had, even at that time, such simple habits, such a 
disposition to wait on herself and others, such 
a love of usefulness, that ease, attendance, and 
splendor could not woo her into their silken toils. 
She endeavored to lighten the business cares of 
her husband (an ardent and bold, and often a 
perplexed and anxious merchant) by acquainting 
herself with his concerns ; often acting in his place, 
judiciously opposing, restraining, or encouraging, 
as she saw need for the interference of her bal- 
ancing judgment and powerful will. 

In 1857, general disaster overtook the country, 
and especially the Southern merchants. Mr. St. 
John’s well-known house, most widely involved in 
shipping interests and the cotton trade, became 
greatly embarrassed. He had generously advanced 
large sums to the Government of Texas, fighting 
for its independence, which made his position 
doubly oppressive. But, worst of all, at the very 
crisis when only the greatest bodily and mental 
energy could have rescued his fortunes, his own 
health suddenly broke down under the weight of 
his cares, — acting on a constitutional infirmity of 
nerves, from which his father and other members 
of his family had suffered, — leaving him almost 


impotent in will, and utterly unable to attend to 
his affairs. Then it was that Mrs. St. John’s 
character asserted its extraordinary energy and 
courage. She stepped forward into her husband’s 
place with a masculine sagacity and boldness. She 
counselled and advised with his business friends, 
arranged with his creditors, asserted and main- 
tained his rights, courageously sacrificed much 
property to his peace of mind and the hope of his 
restoration to health, sustained and encouraged his 
depressed and half-broken heart, and rallied all 
the remnants of his strength for necessary duties. 
With a family of young children on her hands, 
and always accompanied by the household, she 
flew from North to South, from South to North, 
as business seemed to call; frequently not announ- 
cing her intentions to her invalid husband until the 
very night before they started, in order to save 
him unnecessary conflicts of feeling. By such effi- 
ciency and promptness, Mrs. St. John was able to 
save a competency for the family, from the wreck 
of her husband’s affairs; and, for the residue of 
her life, she became the guardian of his broken 
health, and shaped all her desires and conduct with 
the most self-sacrificing pains, to the promotion of 
his happiness, or the alleviation of his sorrows. 
She brought up her children with a simplicity, 
self-denial, and conscientiousness which must make 
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their mother ever venerable in their eyes; and 
they repaid her care and love with a devotion 
rarely paralleled, through the long and dreadful 
illness which has just terminated her life. 
Notwithstanding the greatly diminished fortunes 
of the family, Mrs. St. John always seemed to 
think herself and her husband rich when any thing 
was to be done for others or for the public good. 
Living at all times in a modest and self-denying 
manner, and seconded by the tender and generous 
heart of her husband, she was ever ready to prompt 
him, or unite in his desires to do more than could 
possibly be expected of them for others. She 
always had families or scattered individuals, whose 
interests and wants she followed with solicitude 
and bounty. Self-forgetful, unsparing of labor, 
full of faith m God, goodness, and humanity, she 
hoped every thing for the world, covered every- 
body’s faults with her charity, and comforted and 
sustained the weak and the erring. Her affections 
were so quick, her love of usefulness so strong, 
her courage and faith so ample, that neither in- 
gratitude, ill-desert, nor unsuccess dismayed her 
zeal in the cause of any family or person in whose 
service her heart had once become enlisted. ‘Thus, 
notwithstanding her own great and anxious Cares, 
she was the first to assume costly duties, the easiest 
to be interested in a good cause; had the most 
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sympathy to spare, the least to ask; was never 
discouraged, and always trusted in the triumph of 
love, truth, rectitude. Her faith in humanity was 
often carried to excess. She would not lock her 
trunks, or put her money out of the way, or bolt 
her doors, from a desire to encourage a noble 
confidence in those about her. 

Beyond any woman within the extensive ac- 
quaintance of the present writer, Mrs. St. John had 
a passionate devotion to the Unitarian cause. She 
identified it with Christianity so entirely, that her 
whole religious feeling flowed honestly in this 
missionary channel. ‘To see the churches of our 
faith flourishing in old communities, or founded in 
new ones; to help the young ministers; to intro- 
duce zeal and method and self-sacrificing customs 
into the churches with which she was successively 
connected, — this was the characteristic passion of 

-her life. The migratory life which her husband’s 
health compelled her to live, gave her many differ- 
ent opportunities of showing her disposition in this 
direction. She inspired her husband to start the 
Unitarian Society in Mobile, to which, at one time 
and another, he contributed Fight Thousand Dol- 
lars; and, had she remained in that city, not even 
the baneful shadow of slavery could have killed 
the vine she loved so devotedly. ‘The writer was a 
grateful witness of her unsparing love and zeal for 
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the cause of Unitarianism in Mobile; having seen, 
during a short ministry of six months in 1838, the 
pleasant church there dedicated, and filled with a 
zealous congregation, of which she was undeniably 
the foremost spirit in self-sacrifice and proselyting 
zeal, not to say in good works, and nobility of 
character. Alas that so fair a hope should have 
been so sadly disappointed ! 

« After we removed to Newport, R.I.,” writes 
a member of the family to us, “ Rev. Mr. Briggs 
(the Secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation) came to see us, and ascertain if a place 
for Dr. Channing to preach in could be obtained, 
and a society formed. I went with him, and called 
on all the known Unitarians in town. They all 
said nothing could be done. A new Union Society 
had been recently formed under Mr. Dumont, and - 
the Unitarians had taken pews; and it was useless 
to make an independent effort. The persons most 
to be relied on discouraged the attempt. Mrs. St. 
John, hearmg of the general despair, then said, 
‘Dr. Channing shall be heard in the place of his 
nativity, if it be only in my parlor.’ This was on 
Friday. She immediately started out with me, 
and, after diligent inquiry, found out that the 
court-room in the State House could be had, if the 
lumber and disorder (which its use as a temporary 
store-room had occasioned) could be removed. 
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Help was hired, and the room cleared and pre- 
pared by Saturday night ; and on Sunday morning 
Rey. Mr. Briggs had an audience of thirty, which 
swelled in the evening to near three hundred. 
On the following Tuesday evening, Dr. Channing 
preached for the first time in Newport, to a 
crowded house; and, in three weeks from that 
day, we had bought and paid for the old Hopkin- 
sian Church, which, in its reformed condition, is 
still occupied by the flourishing Unitarian Society 
under Rey. Charles T. Brooks. Mr. Ellery (Dr. 
Channing’s uncle), after the purchase was com- 
pleted, brought the key of the church, and hung it 
in Mrs. St. John’s parlor, as an acknowledgment, 
that, through her perseverance, the society had 
been established.” 

At Walpole, N.H., where Mrs. St. John resided 
for a time, she was an active friend and benefactor 
of the Unitarian Society, always with the earnest 
co-operation of her husband. At Charlestown, 
N.H., the same. The Bridgeport Society, now 
without religious services, found a most zealous 
and liberal friend in her. Sooner than have it 
extinguished, she said upon her death-bed, she 
would pay half the minister’s salary from her pri- 
vate income; for her hopeful nature, even to the 
last, clung to the feeble chance of surviving her 
disease, and to the continued enjoyment of her 
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‘religious usefulness. At the time when a recent 
effort was making to prevail upon a promising 
young minister to settle there, and his judgment 
saw little to justify his coming, she sent for him to 
her bedside, and exhausted the strength of many 
days in the few earnest words of entreaty with 
which she sought to overcome his doubts. He 
afterwards said, that, had her life only been secure, 
he should have had courage to undertake the diffi- 
cult work; but, with her gone, the task was too 
desperate. 

Mrs. St. John had several years of suffering in- 
validism at the close of her life; and, during the 
past year, her physicians testified that more agony 
was compressed into the last eight months of her 
existence than it had ever fallen to their observa- 
tion to see equalled in any other case. Yet, during 
the whole of her long and terrible illness, she was 
never heard to utter a complaining or unsubmissive 
word. She accepted her suffering as from the — 
hands of God. She was thoughtful, to the last, 
of those about her; anxious for the comfort of her 
nurses ; directed the affairs of the house from 
her dying-bed ; provided gifts for the poor and her 
children on Christmas, though she survived that 
festival only two days. Almost her last intelligible 
words were, ‘‘ God is precious: he will receive me 
any hour.” 


Mrs. St. John was buried from the PoLANnEen 
CHAPEL, which she loved; and in the shadow of 
which, with her characteristic love of the house 
of God, she last lived and died. “ You will find 
her house,” said a friend who knew not where she 
then lived, but was giving a general direction 
where she might probably be found, — “ you will 
find her house very near some church.” She used 
often to mention, that in Brooklyn, Conn., she 
had walked two miles to church, when the weather 
was so cold that people would not expose their 
horses, and when there was no fire in the church. 

At her burial, a large collection of neighbors 
and friends came together to testify their love and 
respect for this excellent lady. Dr. Bellows of 
New York, an old and attached friend of the 
family, preached a funeral sermon: appropriate 
services of prayers and hymns were said over her 
ashes ; and they were then borne to the beautiful 
rural cemetery in the neighborhood of the city, 
and left with Nature and God. God bless the 
broken hearts, that so long enjoyed her cheering 
support, and make her memory precious and 
blessed to all who ever loved and revered her ! 


WILLIAM HENRY ST. JOHN. 


Died at New Canaan, Conn., on the 26th January, 1860, WILLIAM 
Henry St. Joun; aged thirty-one. 


THE death of this young man has been a heavy 
blow to his father’s family, and to the circle of 
affectionate friends which his remarkable qualities 
of mind and heart had gathered around him. He 
did not mix with great freedom among strangers ; 
but, when once known, he showed himself the affa- 
ble, intelligent companion, the warm-hearted and 
truthful friend, the affectionate, dutiful, and de- 
voted son and brother. 

He will be sadly missed by all who knew him ; 
and it.is but fitting that we should indulge the 
promptings of the heart in a passing tribute to his 
memory. ‘There is a touching moral in that cus- 
tom of the ancients, which taught them to strew 
flowers over the grave of the departed. 

Mr. St. John had not the advantage of a public 
education ; yet he had mingled much in the world, 
and knew men and things: he knew agriculture, 
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commerce, and the mechanical arts. He read, 
thought, and observed understandingly, so that 
few men of his age had become so thoroughly 
acquainted with all that vast range of topics that 
go to make up the intelligent man of business. It 
was impossible to suggest any query touching the 
products and commerce and condition of the South 
(where he spent most of his active life), which he 
could not meet with a fulness of illustration that 
often astonished those who did not know him. 
Yet, after all, his conversation, animated and 
attractive as it was, and ranging over so wide a 
compass of practical matters, was not the real 
charm of his character. His love to his father’s 
family; his devotion to his mother during her long, 
most distressing, and fatal illness; his readiness to 
sacrifice or postpone his own prospects in life, in 
deference to the interests of his family, — were 
striking manifestations of his unselfish and affec- 
tionate spirit. A dutiful and devoted son, a loving 
brother, a generous and warm-hearted friend, — 
long will the memory of his talent and virtue 
be embalmed in the hearts of his kindred and 
friends. His Tina 
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THE FAR-SEEING MIND OF MRS. ST. JOHN. 


Mrs. Sr. Joun, after twenty-five years of expe- 
rience of her husband’s business, discovered that 
his love of commercial business was so great, and 
his enthusiastic temperament pushed him for- 
ward in large business operations with so much 
zeal, that in seven or ten years his health would 
break down, and that he would become unable to 
carry out and complete the very large operations 
which his active brain projected. Her mind was 
therefore taxed to know what occupation his busy 
brain could adopt to relieve that tendency to crush 
his health. Her far-seeing mind was equal to the 
emergency. She knew his great love of children, 
the most prominent of his characteristics. Boldly 
she said, “ My dear husband, you must abandon 
your commercial business entirely: with your zeal- 
ous and enthusiastic temperament, you cannot stand 
the gigantic plans, and amount of business, that 
your active brain projects. You have had a fair 
trial, and at three different times your health 
has been crushed by the ambitious influence of 
your brain; and, your benevolence being large, 
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you must change your pursuit entirely, and bring 
that benevolence and philanthropy into play, to 
enable you to pass the remainder of your days on 
earth with benefit and happiness to yourself, and 
usefulness to your fellow-creatures and brethren of 
the present and rising generation.” Mr. St. John’s 
love of children was'so great, that it met with his 
immediate and hearty concurrence. 

While a teller in the New-York Manufacturing 
Company, afterwards the Phenix Bank, he com- 
menced, in 1815, a trade in cotton, from purchases 
made at Cheraw, 8.C.; furnishing through T. B. 
Wakeman (at that time the secretary and principal 
manager of the New- York Commission Company) 
supplies of cotton at liberal prices for business 
paper received by the manufacturers, and which 
the management of his uncle Samuel St. John’s 
large capital enabled him to take advantage of; 
thus giving him larger profits on the sale of his 
cotton, than, if sold for cash, it would produce. 
Thus, at twenty-two years of age, he had tasted 
the sweets of well-managed business traffic, and 
thus early learned the art of ‘ money-making.” 
Mr. St. John was born with an intrinsic love of 
estimating every thing by “the measure of value.” 
At the earliest period, when the several States 
had established “ Banks of Issue,” and compelled 
them to make yearly returns of their condition, he 
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took these returns, and footed up the amount of 
their circulation; and, by keeping this record, he 
could always see when these paper issues were 
contracted or expanded. When contracted or lim- 
ited to an amount that would enable them at all 
times to maintain specie payments, he bought cotton 
on his own account, and shipped to the Northern 
cities and to Europe: but, when the issues were 
excessive, never doing any thing on his own account, 
but always on commission ; letting the planters or in- 
terior merchants take the hazard of operations under 
the paper inflation. Under this policy, Mr. St. 
John never met with any losses from 1820 to 
1835; at which time he had made, as his books 
will now show, $630,000. Here came the trying 
period. Mr. St. John saw, in 1833 and 1834, that 
a great paper inflation was taking place, and in 
1834 commenced taking in sail from the large 
interior commission business that he was then 
doing at Mobile; and the result of that terrible 
convulsion of 1836 and 1837 left but little more 
than $100,000 remaining out of the $630,000; 
which at the close of 1834, his books will show, 
was all hisown. Many are now hving who will 
remember the sweeping destruction which per- 
yaded our whole country at that time. Not paper 
issues alone produced this terrible commercial and 
manufacturing disaster; but that most iniguitous 
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and unholy combination of Calhoun and Clay to 
defeat the election of Webster —the “ Sliding- 
scale Tariff” of 1832 — was perhaps more power- 
ful in producing this widespread ruin than the 
amount of paper issues. Many a heart still lives 
that will bleed at the recital of the dreadful scenes of 
1836 and 1837. 

At this period and emergency, Mrs. St. John’s 
wonderful business tact and sagacity had full 
scope. As her biographer has so truthfully said, 
«‘ At the very crisis when only the greatest bodily 
and mental energy could have rescued his for- 
tunes, his own health suddenly broke down under 
the weight of his cares, acting on a constitutional 
infirmity of nerves from which his father and other 
members of his family had suffered, leaving him 
almost impotent in will, and utterly unable to 
attend to his affairs.” Here she stepped forward 
into her husband’s place, assumed control of his 
extensive business, and carried it through to a 
greater saving of his property than almost any 
mind could have supposed. And here, after the 
more successful settlement of the principal part of 
his affairs, which occupied seven years (and the 
family quietly retired at Newport, R.I.), we find 
her, in 1842, removing the family to the beautiful 
and quiet Valley of the Connecticut, at Walpole, 
N.H., to enjoy for her children the teachings of 
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John N. Bellows, who had for several years been 
their instructor at Newport, R.I. During these 
weighty business cares it was that she projected 
the establishment of the Unitarian Church at 
Newport as the Hopkins Church (now the church 
of the Rev. Charles IT. Brooks), was purchased 
in the month of November, 1835. During her 
residence at Walpole and Charlestown, N.H., from 
1842 to 1849, the Unitarian societies of these 
places shared in her bounty; and, the education of 
her children nearly completed (spending one 
winter in New Haven), her sons, William Henry 
and Howell, shared in the benefits of the Military 
School of Mr. Russell at that place; and, in 1850, 
the family removed to Bridgeport, Conn. During 
the years between 1843 and 1850, her daughter, © 
Caroline Grosvenor, was blessed with the teachings 
and care of that excellent lady, Miss Tilden, in the 2 
family of Rey. Dr. Gannett. Under the ecstatic ee 
influence of the setting sun of the closing day of 
the year 1855, her remains were deposited in the 
family tomb of the beautiful cemetery of Bridge- 
port; and the stranger and friend who visit that 
spot will find on a granite shaft, pointing to 
heaven, the simple name of — 


“st. JOHN.” 
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